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— THE KELPIES 


A Supplementary Reader for the 
First School Year 


Ry Erra Austin BLAIsDELL 
Author o/*‘ Little People Everywhere” Series, the “Child Liye 
Readers” and ‘Boy Blue and His Friends.”’ 


More than forty colored pictures. 
School Edition, 65 cents. 


OWN at the bottom of the sea among the 

rocks and kelp live these little people of the 
imagination, the Kelpies, who are never seen by 
human children,—perhaps because they come up 
on the beach only at night when: little boys and 
girls are fast asleep. But these little Kelpies 
are worth knowing, and this book, with its many 
colored pictures, will introduce them to children 
who have just begun to go to school and who are 
sure to fancy their charming antics. 


This book about the Kelpies and their merry 
games is intended for both oral and silent read- 











Powers 


General Chemistry | 
Test | 


3y S. R. Powers 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


A test of accomplishment of students in chemistry, | 
consisting of two parts: Part I, a test of range of 
information about chemistry (30 questions) and 
Part II, a test of ability to do tasks in chemistry 
(29 problems). | 
It can be administered in a class period of forty- | 
five minutes. Scoring is entirely objective. The | 
Manual of Directions included in each package of 
tests gives full directions for giving, scoring, and | 
interpreting and using the results. 
Norms based upon about 3,000 cases are furnished. 
Designed primarily for use in high schools. 

Examination: Form A or Form B. © pages. Price per pack- 

age of 2s examination booklets, with 1 Manual of Directions, 

1 Key, and 1 Class Record, $1.30 net. 


ing. The simple conversational style makes it : 4 sieitlelcaiss teal all 
useful in the oral classes for developing rapid mgr “— con, Caen as abaetens and : Class 
reading with expression. For silent reading, the Record. Price 20 cents postpaid. 

form of the stories, with incidents easily within 
the child’s understanding, makes it possible for 
him to grasp the thought and re-tell the story 


in his own words. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Also Dallas, Atlanta, San Francisco, Portland and Manila 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 
34 Baacon Street, Boston 221 East 20th Street, Chicago 




































667 )NE of the important objectives of history teaching 

today is an understanding of present day con- 
ditions, movements, and tendencies, not only through a 
study of the world today, but also through a study of the 
developing process of civilization.’’ 


OUR WORLD TODAY AND YESTERDAY 


A HISTORY OF MODERN CIVILIZATION 
ROBINSON—SMITH—BREASTED 


A one-year course in world history for secondary schools, modern to the 
core. Two-thirds of the volume is given to an illuminating study of modern times, 
and earlier history is shown consistently as a prelude and a shaper of the present. 
It is unique in the extent to which it makes the facts of history part of the 
student’s thinking. 
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Department of Superintendence, Cincinnati, 
February 22°26, 1925. 





AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 


American Education Week has become 
an institution which is sure to be celebrated 
by our grandchildren. This makes it of the 
utmost importance that the observance be = 
telligent and brilliant as well as eae 
There was great danger at first that it woulc 
be used by fanatics, but that danger seems to 
have passed. The United States Bureau of 
Education, under the lead of Commissioner 
John J. Tigert, has issued a_ thirty-six-page 
bulletin, “Suggestions for the Observance of 
American Education Week,” price only five 
cents. This is the most perfect guide for an 
educational observance that has ever been pub- 
lished. Entirely aside from its use on Educa- 
tion Week it is an educational document that 
should be in the hands of every superintendent, 
principal, teacher, school board member, Parent- 
Teachers Association member, every preacher, 
every editor, every lover of his country. 

We have never seen thirty-six pages any- 
where that contained so much material of in- 
estimable value as is in these “ Suggestions 
for the Observance of American Education 
Week,” November 17-23, 1924. 

It lists seventy-five publications of the 


United States Bureau of Education especially 











serviceable for the observance of “American 
Education Week” 

The help for “Illiteracy Day,” Thursday, 
November 20, is suggestive of the virility of 
the Bulletin. Here are the slogans: “ Learn’ 
to read it yourself,” “Learn to say it with 
pen and ink,” “Equal Educational Opportuni- 
ties for All,” “Education given is 


education 
gained,” “ 


Every voter able to read and write,” 
“Six per cent. of the population of our country 
over ten years of age have had no schooling 
whatever,” “In 1920 there were 4,931,905 per- 
sons over ten years of age who could not 
write. This number is greater than 
population of Texas.” 
and speeches: 


the 
Suggestions for essays 
How can we help illiterates in 
the exercise of their rights and duties of citi- 
zenship? How can we best educate native-born 
illiterates? Ways of helping the _ illiterate 
housewife learn the best American ideals and 
standards. Our need of opportunity schools 
and classes. Our need for 
schools and classes. 

School and Teacher Day is 
fine. 


Americanization 


exceptionally 
Here are sample paragraphs: Slogans: 
“The teacher—the guiding influence of future 
America.” “Better trained and better paid 
teachers.” “Schools are the nation’s greatest 
asset.” “Better daily attendance is needed.” 
“ More adequate buildings are needed.” “ Bet- 
ter school equipment is needed.” “Visit the 
schools today.” 

Sample sentences : “ There are 730,000 teachers 
in America. One-fourth of all our people are 
in school (pupils, teachers, and administrators). 
One-fifth of all school pupils are in the first 
grade.” 


+ ,’ 





Sixth Annual Children’s Book Week Novem- 
ber 9-15, 1924. 


a 
—_ - - 


A TEXAS DEMONSTRATION 

Palestine, Texas, Bonner Frizzell, superin- 
tendent, has demonstrated the noblest of edu- 
cational sentiment. There was need of a 
junior high school building and an increase in 
maintenance appropriation, but this latter could 
only be voted by amending the city charter. 
The citizens took the matter in hand right 
royally. The city administration, the Rota- 
rians, the Lions Club, and every other club in 
the city got busy. They made it their slogan :— 

“Good Schools, Good City. 

“Vote the Bonds. 

“Good City, Good Schools. 

“Amend the Charter.” 

The bonds and charter amendment carried 
by a-vote of 8 to 1. 
Texas is very much alive educationally. 
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The following most important Resolutions 
were passed unanimously by the Board of 
Directors at the Washington meeting of the 
National Education Association in July, 1924:— 

“Whereas it is manifestly improper both 
from an ethical and from a business standpoint 
that the National Education Association should 
become a selling agency for any commercial 
article; and whereas the Association or its 
departments or its committees are not infre- 
quently solicited to give such endorsements or 
listings as will promote the sale of articles of 
this character; Therefore, 

“Be it resolved that it is against the policy 


of the National Education Association either’ 


as an Association or through its departments 
or committees to endorse or list as ‘ approved’ 
any text or reference book or piece of appara~ 
tus or article of school supplies. 

“Resolved that any such approval or listing 
which may have been or may be given is dis- 
avowed as against the policy of the Associa- 
tion and not permissible. 

“Resolved that the secretary of the National 
Education Association supply a copy of these 
resolutions to the officers of each department 
and to the chairman of each association and 
department committee.” 

At the Boston meeting of the National Edu- 
cation Association in 1922 in an address of 
warning we said: “ Since this is the first meet- 
ing of a real National Education Association, 
organized on a delegate basis, officered by men 
and women scientifically chosen, with respon- 
sibilities well worth while, the N. E. A. must 
be safeguarded against commercialism.” 

One vicious phase of commercialism is the 
misuse of its name. After the Civil War 
honest Robert E. Lee, despoiled of his 
property and ineligible for military service, 
which had been his only profession, the one 
Southern man idolized in the North, was 
offered the presidency of a new highly im- 
portant corporation. In conference with the 
creators of the corporation they said: “ We 
propose a salary of $50,000.” “But,” he re- 
plied, “I certainly cannot earn any such sum 
as that.” “Oh, General, there will be nothing 
for you to do, we just want your name.” 

“Well, gentlemen, my name is not for sale. 
Good day,” and he bowed himself out. 

The name of the N. E. A.—magic letters— 
with a paid membership of 140,000 teachers, 
with highly efficient officers, in a building of 
its own in Washington, has inestimable com- 
mercial value. Those letters—N. E. A.—can 
be sold for a price that will be a prize. They 
are sure to be used commercially but usually 


WARNING AGAINST COMMERCIALIZING THE N. E. A. 


October 9, 1924 


where personalities prevent wise publicity, 
There is one use of the letters in which the 
excuse is that “the end justifies the means,” 
that no charge is made for the books. that 
misuse the name and the appeal for the pur- 
chase is the fact that the title page says: 
“Prepared by the Committee of the National 
Education Association.” 

Now the fact is that the National Education 
Association has had nothing whatever to do 
with those books. It was never expected or 
desired, apparently, that it have anything to 
do with those. books. The name was all that 
was wanted. 

“Prepared by a committee of the National 
Education Association.” The National Educa- 
tion Association has never had anything to do 
with it. It has never appointed any commit- 
tee to have anything to do with the making 
or publishing of those books. 

In no remote way has the National Educa- 
tion Association had connection with “ prepar- 
ing” or publishing of those books. The 
National Education Association was _ never 
asked to appoint a committee to “ prepare” 
those books. No officer of the National Edu- 
cation Association, no one professionally re- 
cognized as prominent in the Association was 
even remotely connected with the appointment 
of that committee. It would be easy, off 
hand, to name a hundred groups of five per- 
sons each who would be regarded as more 
representative of the National Education Asso- 
ciation than were those who “ prepared ” those 
books. 

All this has‘nothing to do with the merit of 
the books. Those who believe that “the end 
justifies the means” will excuse the irregu- 
larity, in this appeal to people to buy these 
books through misrepresentations. 

We refer to this because we sounded the 
warning two years ago, and here is an oppor- 
tunity without personalities, without any sus- 
picion of objecting to the books themselves, of 
so stressing the habit of commercializing the 
N. E. A. as to stop it, we hope, forever. 

There are several more or less commercial 
activities which use stationery with the name 
of the National Education Association, so used 
as to be a claim virtually that they represent 
the National Education Association. Several 
advertisers claim that the National Education 
Association has done what it has never done, 
what it has never had any suspicion of doing. 

It is eminently wise for the National Educa- 
tion Association to broadcast its denunciation 
of all such misuse of its name for commercial 
purposes. 
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At Nantucket, a fresh-water spring rises and falls with the risings and fallings of the 
ocean tides, although having no connection with the ocean water. General influences of life 
may determine the forces of the individual, even though they do not immediately touch 
him. Religion and education, the church and the school may give standards, quickening 


influences, to the individual who may be irreligious and ignorant—Charles F. Thwing- 
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MASSACHUSETTS NORMAL SCHOOLS 


One of the most important features of the 
new educational life of Massachusetts is the 
series of annual conferences of which that of 
the State Normal School is especially interest- 
ing and important. It meets at the Bridge- 
water Normal School in early September, the 
week before the schools open. While the State 
Department is always represented by the Com- 
missioner, Dr. Payson Smith, or Frank W. 
Wright, it is an organization of the faculties 
of the ten State Normal Schools, by these 
faculties and for these faculties. The officers 
arrange everything. Cora A. Newton, of 
Bridgewater, was president for 1924,and Prin- 
cipal William D. Parkinson gf Fitchburg is 
president for 1925. The members of the facul- 
ties are dues-paying members, and in the seven 
years the Association has been on easy street 
financially, maintaining a good annual balance, 
and is the proud possessor of a five-hundred- 
dollar bond. 

The school provides for the entertainment, 
each member paying the nominal fee of five 
dollars ($5.00) for board and room for the 
three full days. While the program is highly 
professional and the discussion genuine and 
animated it is the social feature, the mingling 
of these hundreds of fellow workers from ten 
distinct districts.-in the state, that has made 
these seven annual conferences of such value 
to the state. 

The program this year was a sample of those 
enjoyed each year. Every speaker brought his 
best and latest thought. Dr. David Snedden of 
Teachers College, Columbia, had the leading 
part, three addresses: “Current Advances in 
Curriculum Organization”; “ Some Problems of 
Readjusting Teacher Training in Light of 
Prospective Changes in the Curriculum”; 
“Some Important Next Steps.” 

Dr. Harold O. Rugg, Lincoln School, Colum- 
bia University, was Dr. Snedden’s running 
mate, speaking on: “ The Reconstruction of the 
School Curriculum in Social Studies”; “ Better 


Citizenship Through Better Teaching of the 
Social Studies,” and “The Curriculum in Social 
Studies for the Normal School.” 

Dr. John M. Brewer of Harvard Graduate 
School of Education had an address of sur- 
passing interest on “ What the Normal School 
Should Do About Educational and Vocational 
Guidance.” Professor Guy M. Wilson of Bos- 
ton University made a notable contribution in 
an address on “Curriculum ~and Methods in 
Arithmetic.” More than twenty of the faculties 
of the State Normal Schools were on the 
programs of the three days, and three of the 
State Department representatives were also 
on the program. 

This Massachusetts State Normal School 
Teachers’ Association is doing some serious 
professional work by a committee consisting 
of Louie G. Ramsdell, Adelaide Moffett, and 
Amy Rachel Whittier, whose “ Report on the 
Project and Its Value for Normal Schools” 
is issued in an attractive pamphlet which is 
the outgrowth of three years of experimen- 
tation and investigation in project method 
because of interest awakened by a series of 
lectures by John Dewey and Professor Kil- 
patrick of Columbia University. 

The recommendations of the committee are 
as follows: (1) That the normal schools make 
use of the project method as one means of 
teaching; (2) that courses of study be so 
arranged that the project method may be used 
in developing certain portions of the courses; 
(3) that effort be made toward bringing about 
an efficient co-operation of as many depart- 
ments as is necessary for the development of 
the given project; (4) that effort be made 
toward a maximum motivation of all the work; 
(5) that those concerned in the work of teach- 
ing remember that the amount of vital think- 
ing done by the student and that the develop- 
ment of desirable attitudes are the tests of the 
success of any method and of the future suc- 
cess of the individual. 
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INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


The Manual Arts Press, Peoria, Illinois, is 
celebrating the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
Industrial Arts Magazine. We rejoice in the 
success of the Manual Arts Press because it is 
the success of personality in an age when 
there is an absurd attempt to submerge per- 
sonality in the machinery of “ enterprise.” 

The personality of Charles A. Bennett means 
more to industrial art than anything else could 
mean without his personality. We recall our 
early interest in what was then the Manual 
Training Magazine, and we took genuine satis- 
faction in boosting it in every way we could. 


y/ 4 -O+-+O~ 
» 4 4 


MAGAZINE 


It is with no little pride that we realize that 
our faith was not misplaced; that our inciden- 
tal helping hand was not reached out without 
justification. 

The Journal of Education was twenty-five 
years old when the Manual Training Magazine 
was born and we keenly appreciate a sentence 
in a recent letter from Charles A. Bennett: 
“We have always taken real satisfaction in 
your cordial attitude toward the magazine.” 

It has been a great satisfaction to us to 
have “a cordial attitude” toward the Indus- 
trial Education Magazine. 
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HEREDITY —(I.) 


JUKES—EDWARDS 


4: & 
THE 


Education is something more than going to 
school for a few weeks each year, is more than 
knowing how to read and write. It has to do 
with character, with industry, and with patrio- 
tism. Education tends to do away with vul- 
garity, pauperism, and crime, tends to prevent 
disease and disgrace, and helps to manliness, 
success and loyalty. 

Ignorance leads to all those things that edu- 
cation tries to do away with, and it tends to 
do away with all the things that education 
tries to cultivate. It is easy to say these 
things, and everyone knows they are true, but 
few realize how much such statements mean. 
It is not easy to take a view of such matters 
over a long range of time and experience. 

A boy that leaves school and shifts for him- 
self by blacking boots, selling papers, and 
“swiping” fruit often appears much smarter 
than a boy of the same age who is going to 
school all the time and does not see so much 
of the world. A boy of twelve who has lived 
by his wits is often keener than a boy of the 
same age who has been well brought up at 
home and at school, but such a boy knows 
about as much and is about as much of a man 
at twelve as he will ever be, while the boy 
that gets an education becomes more and more 
of a man as long as he lives. 

But this might be said a thousand times to 
every truant, and it would have very little 
effect, because he thinks that he will be an 
exception. He never sees beyond his own 
boyish smartness. Few men and women 
realize how true it is that these smart rascally 
fellows, who persist in remaining in ignorance, 
are to be the vicious, pauper, criminal class 
who are to fill the dens of vice, the poorhouses, 
and the prisons; who are to be burglars, high- 
waymen, and murderers. In place of opinions, 
it is well sometimes to present facts so clear 
and definite that they cannot be forgotten. 

R. A. Dugdale, of New York State, began 
the study of “The Jukes” family in 1874, and 
in 1877 in the twentieth annual report of the 
New York Prison Commission he made a 
statement of the results.* This brief summary 
of “the Jukes” is based upon the facts which 
Mr. Dugdale has published. 

“The Jukes” is a name given to a large 
family of degenerates. It is not the real name 
of any family, but a general term applied to 
forty-two different names borne by those in 
whose veins flows the blood of one man. The 
word “jukes” means “to roost.” It refers to 
the habit of fowls to have no home, no nest, 
no coop, preferring to fly into the trees and 
roost away from the places where they belong. 





*G. P. 


in “The Jukes. 


Putnam’s Sons, New York, reprinted this study 


WINSHIP 
JUKES 


The word has also come to mean people who 
are too indolent and lazy to stand up or sit 
up, but sprawl out anywhere. “The Jukes” 
are a family that did not make good ‘homes 
did not provide themselves with comforts, did 
not work steadily. They are like hens that 
fly into the trees to roost. 

The father of “The Jukes” Mr. Dugdale 
styled “Max.” He was born about 1720 of 
Dutch stock. Had he remained with his home 
— 2 the town and been educated, and thrifty 
like the rest of the boys, he might have give; 
the world a very different kind pe inal tan 
“The Jukes.” ; 

Max was a jolly good fellow and not very 
bad. He was popular and he could tell a good 
story that made everybody laugh. Of course 
he was vulgar, such jolly good fellows are 
usually vulgar. He would not go to school 
because he did not like it. He would not stay 
in evenings, for he did not like that. He did 
not enjoy being talked to, but always wanted 
to talk himself, and to talk to boys who would 
laugh at his yarns. He would not work, for he 
did not like it. He wanted to go fishing, hunt- 
ing, and trapping; so he left home early and 
took to the woods. : 

Max liked nature. He thought he was lots 
better than town people because he knew more 
about nature. He found a lovely spot on the 
border of a beautiful lake in New York State, 
where the rocks are grand, the waters lovely, 
the forest glorious. There was never a more 
charming place in which to be good and to 
love God than this place where Max built his 
shanty about 1750. But he did not go there 
to worship or to be good. He went simply to 
get away from good people, to get where he 
would not have to work, and where he would 
not be preached to, and this beautiful spot 
became a notorious cradle of crime. Nature 
is lovely, but it makes all the difference in the 
world how we know nature and why we love 
it. 

In 1874 Richard L. Dugdale was employed 
by the New York Prison Commission to visit 
the prisons of the state. In this visit he was 
surprised to find criminals in six different 
prisons whose relatives were mostly criminals 
or paupers, and the more surprised to discover 
that these six criminals, under four different 
names, were all descended from the same 
family. This led Mr. Dugdale to study their 
relatives, living and dead. He gave himself up 
to this work with great zeal, studying the 
court and prison records, reports of town poor- 
houses, and the testimony of old neighbors 
and employers. He learned the details of 540 
descendants of Max in five generations. He 
learned the exact facts about 169 who married 
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into the family. It is customary to count as 
of a family the men who marry into it. He 
traced in part others, which carried the num- 
ber up to 1,200 persons of the family of the 
Jukes. 

’ The Jukes rarely married foreign-born men 
or women, so that it may be styled a distinc- 
tively American family. The almost universal 
traits of the family were idleness, ignorance, 
and vulgarity. They would not work, they 
could not be made to study, and they loved 
vulgarity. These characteristics led to disease 
and disgrace, to pauperism and crime. They 
were a disgustingly diseased family as a 
whole. There were many imbeciles and many 
insane. Those of “the Jukes” who tended to 
pauperism were rarely criminal, and those who 
were criminal were rarely paupers. The sick, 
the weak, and goody-goody ones were almost 
all paupers; the healthy, strong ones were 
criminals. 

It is a well-known fact in sociology that 
criminals are of three classes: First, those who 
direct crime, the capitalists in crime, who are 
rarely arrested, who seldom commit any crime, 
but inspire men to crime in various ways. 
These are: intelligent and have to be educated 
to some extent. They profit by crime and 
take slight risks. 

Second, those who commit heroic crimes and 
find some satisfaction in the skill and daring 
required. Safe-breaking, train robbery, and 
some types of burglary require men of ability 
and pluck, and those who do these things have 
a species of pride in it. 

Third, those who commit weak and imbecile 
crimes, which mark the doer as a sneak and a 
coward. These men rob hen roosts, waylay 
helpless women and old men, steal clothing 
in hallways, and burn buildings. They are 
always cowardly about everything they do, 
and never have the pluck to steal chickens 
even until they are half drunk. They often 
commit murder, but only when they are de- 
tected in some sneaking crime and_ shoot 
because they are too cowardly to face their 
discoverer. 

Now the Jukes were almost never of the 
first or second class. They could not be crim- 
inals that required capital, brains, education or 
nerve. Even the kind of pauperism and crime 
in which they indulged was particularly dis- 
graceful. This is inevitably true of all classes 
of people who combine idleness, ignorance, and 
vulgarity. They are not even respectable 
among criminals and paupers. 

There is an honorable pauperism. It is no 
disgrace to be poor or to be in a poorhouse 
if there is a good reason for it. One may be 
manly in poverty. But the Jukes were never 
manly or honorable paupers, they were weak- 
lings among paupers. 

They were a great expense to the state, 
costing in crime and pauperism more than 
$1,250,000. Taken as a whole, they not only 
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did not contribute to the world’s prosperity, 
but they cost more than $1,000 a piece, includ- 
ing all men, women, and children, for pauper- 
ism and crime. 

Those who worked did the lowest kind of 
service and received the smallest wages. Only 
twenty of the 1,200 learned a trade, and ten of 
those learned it in the state prison. Even they 
were not regularly employed. Men who work 
regularly even at unskilled labor are generally 
honest men and provide for the family. <A 
habit of irregular work is a species of mental or 
moral weakness or both. A man or woman 
who will not stick to a job is morally certain 
to be a pauper or a criminal. 

One great benefit of going to school, 
especially of attending regularly for eight or 
ten months each year for nine years or more, 
is that it establishes a habit of regularity and 
persistency in effort. The boy who leaves 
school to go to work does not necessarily learn 
to work steadily, but often quite the reverse. 
Few who graduate from a grammar school, or 
who take the equivalent course ina rural school, 
fail to be regular in their habits of effort. 
This accounts in part for the fact that few 
unskilled workmen ever graduated from a 
grammar school. Scarcely any of the Jukes 
were ever at school any considerable time. 
Probably no one of them ever had so much as 
a completed rural school education. 

It is very difficult to find anyone who is 
honest and industrious, pure and prosperous, 
who has not had a fair education, if he ever 
had the opportunity, as all children in the 
United States now have. It is an interesting 
fact developed from a study of the Jukes that 
it is much easier to reform a criminal than a 
pauper. 

Here are a few facts by way of conclusion. 
On the basis of the facts gathered by Mr. 
Dugdale, 310 of the 1,200 were professional 
paupers, or more than one in four. These 
were in poorhouses or its equivalent for 2,300 
years. 

Three hundred of the 1,200, or one in four, 
died in infancy from lack of good care and 
good conditions. 

There were fifty women who lived lives of 
notorious debauchery. 

Four hundred men and women were physi- 
cally wrecked early by their own wickedness. 

There were seven murderers. 

Sixty were habitual thieves who spent on 
the average twelve years each in lawless depre- 
dations. — 

There were 130 criminals who were con- 
victed more or less often of crime. 

What a picture this presents! Some slight 
improvement was apparent when Mr. Dugdale 
closed his studies. This resulted from evening 
schools, from manual training schools, from 
improved conditions of labor, from the later 
methods of treating prisoners. 
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A STUDY OF JONATHAN EDWARDS 


The story of the Jukes as published by Mr. 
Dugdale has been the text of a multitude of 
sermons, the theme of numberless addresses, 
the inspiration of no end of editorials and 
essays. For twenty years there was a call for 
a companion picture. Every preacher, orator, 
and editor who presented the story of the 
Jukes, with its abhorrent features, wanted the 
facts for a cheery, comforting, convincing 
contrast. This was not to be had for the 
asking. Several attempts had been made to 
find the key to such a study without discover- 
ing a person of the required prominence, born 
sufficiently long ago, with the necessary vigor 
of intellect and strength of character who 
established the habit of having large families. 

In 1897 a professional scholarly organization 
—to which the author has the honor to belong 
—assigned to him, without his knowledge or 
consent, the duty of preparing an essay upon 
Jonathan Edwards for the May meeting of 
1898. The study then begun led to a search 
for the facts regarding his family, and when 
it came to light that one of Jonathan Edwards’ 
descendants presided over the New York 
Prison Commission when it employed Mr. 
Dugdale to make a study of the Jukes, the 
appropriateness of the contrast was more than 
ever apparent. 

In this study the sources of information are 
the various genealogies of families in which 
the descendants of Mr. Edwards play a part, 
various town histories and church and college 
publications, but chiefly the biographical dic- 
tionaries and encyclopaedias in which the 
records of the men of the family are 
chronicled. It would be impossible to follow 
out the positions occupied by the various 
members but for the pride they all feel in 
recording the fact that they are descendants 
of Jonathan Edwards. A good illustration of 
this may be had in the current announcements 
of the marvelously popular novel, “ Richard 
Carvel,” in which it is always emphasized that 
Mr. Winston Churchill, the author, is a 


«descendant of Jonathan Edwards. 


Only two Americans established a consider- 


‘able and permanent reputation in the world of 


European thought prior to the present century, 
—Benjamin Franklin and Jonathan Edwards. 
In 1736 Dr. Isaac Watts published in England 
Mr. Edwards’ account of the beginning of the 
great awakening in the Connecticut valley. 
Here more than a century and a half ago, 
when the colonies were small, their future 
unsuspected and the ability of their leaders 
unrecognized, Jonathan Edwards “erected the 
standard of Orthodoxy for enlightened Protes- 
tant Europe.” Who can estimate the eloquence 
of that simple fact? Almost everything of his 
which was published in the colonies was 
speedily republished in England. Of -what 
other American philosopher and thedlogian has 


this been true? Here are a few of the tributes 
to Mr. Edwards :-— 

Daniel Webster: “The Freedom of the Will” 
by Mr. Edwards is the greatest achievement of 
the human intellect. 

Dr. Chalmers: The greatest of theologians. 

Robert Hall: He was the greatest of the sons 
of men. 

Dugald Stewart: Edwards on the Will never 
was answered and never will be answered. 

Encyclopaedia: One of the greatest meta- 
physicians of his age. 

Edinburgh Review: One of the acutest and 
most powerful of reasoners. 

London Quarterly Review: His gigantic speci- 
men of theological argument is as near to per- 
fection as we may expect any human composi- 
tion to approach. He unites the sharpness of the 
scimetar and the strength of the battle-axe. 

Westminster Review: From the days of Plato 
there has been no life of more simple and 
imposing grandeur than that of Jonathan 
Edwards. 

President McCosh, of Princeton: The greatest 
thinker that America has produced. 

Luman Beecher: A prince among preachers. 
In our day there is no man who comes within 
a thousand miles of him. 

Griswold’s Prose Writers: The first man of the 
world during the second quarter of the eigh- 
teenth century. 

Hollister’s History of Connecticut: The most 
gifted man of the eighteenth century, perhaps 
the most profound thinker in. the world. 

Moses Coit Tyler: The most original and acute 
thinker yet produced in America. 

This is the man whose intellectual life has 
thrilled in the mental activity of more than 
1400 men and women of the past century 
and a half, and which has not lost its virtue 
or its power in all these years. 

England and Scotland are not wont to sit at 
our feet even in this day, and yet they sat at 
the’ feet of Jonathan Edwards as in the pres- 
ence of a master when he was a mere home 
missionary, living among the Indians, to whom 
he preached every Lord’s day. 


The birth of fame is always an interesting ° 


study. It is easy to play the part of a rocket 
if one can sizzle, and flash, and rise suddenly 
in darkness, but to take one’s place among 
luminaries and-shine with permanent brilliancy 
is sO rare an experience as to present a fas- 
cinating study. 

Jonathan Edwards was twenty-eight years 
of age, had been the pastor of a church on the 
frontier, as Northampton was, for four years 
without any notable experience, when he was 
invited to preach the annual sermon before 
the association of ministers at Boston. Never 
since that day have Boston and Harvard been 
more thoroughly the seat of culture and ot 
intellectual power than then. It was a fe 
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markable event for a young man of twenty- 
eight to be invited to come from the Western 
limit of civilization and preach the annual 
sermon before the philosophical, theological, 
and scholastic masters of the East. This ser- 
mon was so powerful that the association 
published it. This was his first appearance in 
print. So profoundly moved by this effort 
were the churches of New England that the 
clergymen generally gave public thanks to the 
Head of the Church for raising up so great a 
teacher and preacher. Thus was born the 
fame of Jonathan Edwards. 

It is nearly 200 years since then. Science 
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and invention, enterprise and ambition have 
done great things for America and for Ameri- 
cans. We have mighty universities, libraries, 
and laboratories, but we have no man who 
thinks more clearly, writes more logically, 
speaks more vigorously than did Jonathan 
Edwards, and we have never had such a com- 
bination of spirit and power in any other 
American. This mastery is revealing itself 
in various ways in hundreds of his descendants 
today, and it has never ceased to do it since 
his blood gave tonic to the thought and char- 
acter of his children and his children’s chil- 
dren. 





HIGH SPOTS 


{ Furnished by Institute for Public Service, 1125 Amsterdam Avenue, New York City.] 


During the summer sessions at Columbia 
and New York Universities, many “ school 
high spots” or forward steps in education 
were gathered from out-of-town educators by 
the Institute for Public Service. They were cir- 
culated day by day, published in the two daily 
school pages of the Evening World and the 
Sun, posted on bulletin boards, announced at 
the universities, and broadcast over WJY and 
WJZ. 

“School high spots are of special interest to 
New York and neighborhood just now,” said a 
summary issued by the _ Institute for 
Public Service, “because the survey of 
public schools, which is now under way in New 
York City, is to seek and publish soundest aims 
and best practices in our local schools. Presi- 
dent Ryan said, in closing one of the radio 
programs of school high spots, that the New 
York board of education hopes henceforth to 
make it progressively difficult for school ex- 
cellencies to be kept secret, wants the school 
left hand to know what the school right hand 
doeth, and also wants to benefit from best 
experience outside New York.” 

Among the school high spots which out-of- 
town educators reported this year, the follow- 
ing were cited by the Institute for Public Ser- 
vice as worth further study by New York and 
neighborhood. 

1, High school students in New Haven are 
given monthly assignments fitted to their 
individual capacities, and are not treated 
as if all in the same class were alike. 

2. By making its library more accessible the 
Ironton, Mich., High School increased 
student use of the library tenfold. 

3. School savings total over $8.00 per pupil 
enrolled in Ansonia, Conn., which would 
mean about $8,000,000 in New York City. 

4. The college women of Dayton, O., instead 
of disparaging public schools are surveying 
the schools and themselves to see how they 
can do their own part in helping the 
schools help Dayton’s children. 

9. Kansas City, Mo., claims to do in seven 

years what our elementary schools take 


eight years to do, “thus saving one year, 
encouraging more young people of ability 
to go to high school, and letting profes- 
sional young men and women begin their 
careers earlier.” 

6. Pupils’ penmanship in Flint, Mich., is 
graded as it appears “off guard” in the 
written work of subjects like history and 
English, instead of being graded only on 
penmanship exercises. 
In one Michigan state normal school 625 
young men were studying last year to 
become teachers, which fact was cited as 
evidence that the rewards of teaching are 
still attractive to ambitious young men 
if only teacher trainers use salesmanship 
methods in describing those rewards. 

8. Italian talent in embroidery is developed 
in a public school at Providence, R. L, 
where a department store buyer recently 
valued at over $10,000 the season’s handi- 
work by mothers and older girls. 

9. Special instruction and practice in deport- 
ment and home economics for different 
places and occasions is regularly given to 
students of Bethlehem, Pa. 

10. High school students of homemaking in 
Texas have a state-wide contest in design- 
ing dresses. Each girl makes her own de- 
signs, and acts as her own model at state 
finals. 

11. High school boys and girls in Saginaw, 
Mich., persuaded city officials and voters 
to substitute modern water works for old 
private wells. First the high school de- 
bated Saginaw’s most urgent need. New 
water works won. Then high school stu- 
dents explained the need, in short speeches, 
to clubs of men and women, to elementary 
schools, and to parents. The towns people, 
by an overwhelming majority, voted over 
$6,000,000, after refusing for over twenty 
years the less educational appeals of ex- 
perts on safe water. 

12. Pupil-typing saves money in the schools 
of San Antonio, Texas. All official typing 
and stenography is done by students of 
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commercial courses, with the exception oi 
work done by one stenographer. Pupils 
practice not on make-believe letters and 
stencils, but on official letters, forms, and 
reports which must be sent out at the right 
time and in the right shape. 

Scholarship is honored at the Junior High 
School of Springfield, O., through an Honor 
Club. No student belongs until he has a 
mark of 90 per cent. in all subjects. Any 
member who falls below 90 is automati- 
cally dropped. For those who make 
records above 90 there are two other 
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degrees, with special buttons and special 
privileges. 

The Dalton (Mass.), School Plan, which 
has been taken up by over 1,000 schools in 
England, and is popular in Holland, was 
described by the principal under whom the 
experiment was demonstrated as the great- 
est educational advance of the last ten 
years. In this plan children’s tastes and 
strong points, as well as their abilities, are 
considered, and their initiative, originality 
and persistence are constantly tested. 








In the modern world, to know is a convenience, to think a duty. 


—Charles F. Thwing 








ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


There is no more satisfactory educational 
association in the United States than the De- 
partment of Elementary School Principals of 
the National Education Association. We have 
never known an educational Association that 
was more virile, whose functioning was more 
up-to-the-minute, that was so free from fric- 
tion, from personal ambition; so absolutely 
devoid of politics of any kind; so nobly pro- 


fessional as is this group of elementary school 
principals. 

Take the principle of election of a president. 
Man or woman, the selection is of some one 
who has distinguished himself by superior pro- 


fessional service. Leonard Power of Port 
Arthur, Texas, the first president, was intensely 
active in the creation of the Department. 
Worth McClure, Seattle, was the wheel horse 
in the administration of Leonard Power, and 
succeeded him as president. W. T. Longshore 
of Kansas City, Missouri, edited the Bulletin 
and the Second Year Book in McClure’s admin- 
istration and succeeded him as president. The 
past year Mrs. Jessie M. Fink of Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, edited the Bulletin and the 
Third Year Book, and she is president for 
1925. No one has been elected because of 
where he lived, nor any one because of sex. 
Each president has broken all previous records 
in expert service; each has demonstrated devo- 
tion as well as ability. There has been no rival 
candidate. 

With their dues of $2.00 and a membership 
of fewer than 2,500 the elementary school 
principals pay all their expenses, and issue Bul- 
letins and Annual Year Books of about seven 
hundred pages. 

These principals have demonstrated a local 
professional leadership equal to anything de- 
monstrated by superintendents. Especially is 
this true in the case of Ide G. Sargeant of 
Paterson, New Jersey, who has been president 
of the State Association; who has been a nota- 


ble leader in city affairs; who has been the 
aggressive champion of most important educa- 
tional legislation. 

LONGSHORE’S CHALLENGE. 

President Longshore’s “Challenge” in the 
Third Year Book is worthy of appreciative 
attention :— 

““Three years ago we were unorganized, 
hence not recognized, and without a literature 
directly bearing on the work of the elemen- 
tary school principal. We are now an organ- 
ized and recognized group of enthusiastic, 
hard-working, , forward-looking, progressive, 
capable, and necessary co-workers. 

“ No other group has made such great progress 
in proving its usefulness and efficiency. We have 
received recognition locally and nationally that 
is very gratifying and almost staggering in the 
responsibility that it is placing upon us as an 
organization and as individual principals. For 
in the last analysis it is what we are able to 
do in the way of leading our teachers, our 
pupils, our communities, that is the real test 
of our capability, effectiveness, and efficiency. 
This is the real measure of our worth. 

“A great organization having a large mem- 
bership, holding successful meetings with ex- 
cellent programs and discussions, producing 
Yearbooks that are of far-reaching influence, is 
entirely worth while. But the elementary 
school principal must also function as an indi- 
vidual principal in one school and reach the 
teacher that needs assistance and encouragé- 
ment, and the individual pupil that needs help 
and en¢ouragement, if he does the work of a 
real live principal. 

“The recognition of the elementary school 
principal is now just starting, and it is our duty 
and privilege to see that we are ready to lead 
in each advancing step that is to be made i 
elementary education. 

“We are making commendable progress 
developing a professional literature on the 
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work of the elementary school principal. Our 
three Yearbooks are outstanding productions 
and are epoch-making. The Department Bul- 
Jetins are valuable and much appreciated; prin- 
cipals are contributing more and more to other 
professional publications, making investigations 
and writing books. 

“Because of this professional growth there 
has arisen such a demand for literature on 
this subject that doctors of education are writ- 
ing books and making investigations on subjects 
that have to do with the elementary school 
principal. Courses are now being given in 
teachers’ colleges all over the country for the 
elementary school principal, and no_ other 
literature is so much sought by professors of 
education giving these courses as is the litera- 
ture that is being put out by the Department 
of Elementary School Principals. 

“We think the encouragement that is being 
given, the literature that is being developed, the 
magnitude of the work that is to be done is 
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sufficient to hearten and at the same time 
challenge each one of us, first, to do his own 
work in an efficient manner, and, second, to be 
active in our National organization, so as to be 
helpful and get help. ‘No one liveth to him- 
self.’ 

“We are the largest group of professionally- 
minded people engaged in the school business. 
Chere are between fifty and sixty thousand 
elementary * school principals in the United 
States. Are you contributing your part? 

“The Department of Elementary School 
Principals was born of a necessity. It met a 
real need, and that accounts for its immediate 
and continued succ It will continue to 
grow so long as it progressively meets that 
felt need. Its organizers had a great ideal in 
mind, and we are keeping that ideal constantly 
before us. That ideal is the betterment of 
elementary school education. A service to all 
the boys and all the girls of our great coun- 


tet” 








aggressive self-activity—H. B. Wilson. 





Growth and mastery can come to a child only as a result of vigorous, 











VERMONT IN OCTOBER 


C. W. PARMENTER 


On a bright day long ago, from a command- 
ing viewpoint on a mountain side, a boy gazed 
upon a little lake. He was alert and ambitious, 
but cautious, timid, and inclined to the silence 
which the mountains impose upon those who 
dwell among them. The lake, in a basin made 
by glacial action, was a crystal gem in a 
matchless mountain landscape, but the boy saw 
in it only the source of the power that turned 
the wheels in the little mill where he toiled 
daily and wondered what the future had in 
store for him. 

On a delightful Sunday afternoon in Octo- 
ber, when every mood of nature was an inspir- 
ation, a man, old as years are counted, paused 


at the same viewpoint to enjoy the landscape. 


More than fifty years had passed since he had 
seen the wonderful coloring which October 
brings to the Vermont woodlands—a_ glory 
approached indeed in other parts of New 
England, but equalled nowhere else. 

In the foreground was the lake, at almost 
its highest level, stirred by a gentle breeze. 
On the further shore was a green fringe of 
trees whose leaves had just begun to turn. In 
the distance, Killington, Shrewsbury and Men- 
don—a most picturesque group of mountains— 
were clearly outlined against the pure blue of 
the northern sky. Over them floated huge 
Masses of fleecy clouds that changed as rapidly 


as the images of our dreams. The dark hue at 
the top of the mountains passed quickly into 
the characteristic autumn colorings of many 
deep shades of red and brown. Nearer, and a 
little to the right, rose Saltash mountain, on 
whose sides the varied tints were more dis- 
tinct, and the steep slopes of a high hill still 
nearer showed all the glory of the October 
woodlands brilliantly lighted by the sun in the 
western sky. The large masses of evergreens 
on this hillside accentuated the numberless 
shades of red and yellow and brown of the 
deciduous trees. 

The lake in its matchless setting, the wide 
stretch of country leading to the distant moun- 
tains, with their singularly effective sky line, 
the nearer mountains and hills, with their won- 
derful variety and richness of coloring, with- 
cut a single jarring note, and the few houses 
that betokened comfort and contentment, made 
a scene of surpassing beauty. No writer could 
adequately describe it and no painter could 
reproduce it, but he who was privileged to 
enjoy it will always be grateful for the oppor- 
tunity. 

The eye of age discovers transcendent beau- 
ties unnoted by the eye of youth. So also do 
the passing years bring clearer apprehension 
of the significance of two words whose full 
meaning mortals can never know—Nature and 
God, 
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IOWA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Homer H. Seerley’s educational achievement 
is so great, the appreciation of it is so unani- 
mous and so universal that language is wasted 
in any attempt to refer to his personal and 
professional characteristics. We have referred 
to Dr. Seerley, the college, his leadership in the 


HOMER H. 


National Education Association times out of 
number, so that we shall attempt nothing more 
in this issue than to present a few illustrations 
that illuminate the work done in the rural 
schools in which the famous extension work of 
Cedar Falls is functioning. 


SEERLEY 


OBSERVATION AND PRACTICE WORK 


The purpose of Normal Training High 
Schools is to give the students a chance to get 
acquainted in a first-hand manner with every 
phase of the one-teacher-school work. The 
benefits are very great if the work is done 
right. 

It is best to have the fewest possible lessons 
(both in observation and practice) but they 
must be made to count—every minute of 
them. There is danger of using half-days in 
the rural schools and whole periods in the 
graded schools when cne-half or even one- 
fourth of the time would suffice. What is 
needed is a specific purpose on the part of the 
critic which the students feel and appreciate. 

Another danger lies in not taking all con- 
cerned into consideration. Those concerned 
are, the Normal Training students, the critic, 
the teachers (high school as well as grade), 
the children, the parents, the superintendents 
(city and county) and the Boards of [Educa 
tion. All of these must co-operate and_ the 
critic must be the chief co-operator.  Co- 


operation means getting the other person’s 
point of view. That is not always easy to do. 

The needs of this work should be explained 
to the Board of Education so that there may 
be no misunderstandings. Investigations should 
be made to find out whether the parents are 
in sympathy with the work. If they are not, 
they, too, should have all necessary explana- 
tiens. Think of the children, not only of those 
whose work is to be observed and who are 
to be in the practice classes, but of those also 
whom the Normal Training students will later 
teach. It is necessary to remember that the 
students have much work to do besides their 
work in training to teach. The observation 
and practice work should be confined as 
strictly as possible to the regular class periods. 
When it is necessary to go into the country 
or in other ways to use time belonging to 
other school work, the high school teachers and 
the superintendent shcu'd be consulted and 
arrangements made satisfactory to all. 

The work of the critic preparatory to ob- 
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servation is to instruct the students to avoid 
laughing at the pupils or in any way causing 
distraction from the work in hand; to remem- 
ber that not even teachers are perfect and 
therefore that they should record only kind 
criticisms of every phase of the teacher’s 
work; to remember also that the purpose is to 








The purpose is to emphasize the rural- 
mindedness aim of the Rural Life Problems 
course, by bringing the students into the 
closest contact possible with problems in rural 
life. 

At least two one-teacher schools, one con- 
solidated school and one modern farm home 
(if feasible, and if the girls have not: seen 
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learn to teach, and so to look for strong points 
and approach the work in the attitude of 
student; to confine all discussions to the class- 
room; and to outline definitely what is to be 
observed in each observation lesson. Other 
problems will grow out of conditions peculiar 
to any locality, school, and classroom. 


LIFE PROBLEMS 





The purpose is to study the child’s mind by 
observing him at work in his room, and so 
coming to understand him more fully, to 
appreciate him more thoroughly and to realize 
that the responsibility of his training is a 
big one. 


Three definite observation lessons by the 
class as a whole should meet any critic’s pur- 











OBSERVATION 





IN 





such a home) should be observed. Two lessons 
will accomplish this work—one forenoon and 
one afternoon lesson on the same or different 
days. Automobiles will in this case be neces- 
sary for conveyance. Of course location and 
distance must be taken into consideration in 
planning where to go and how much time to 
spend. The critic should also plan to have the 
students attend two rural community centre 
meetings held at night. 


CONNECTION WITH 








THE COURSE IN SCHOOL. 








pose in connection with the course in psy- 
chology. At the close of the study of the mind— 
its nature, its function, and its physical basis 
which is the nervous system—one of these 
lessons might be arranged to observe tenden- 
cies to “go wool gathering,” ability to con- 
centrate, listlessness, nervousness, individual 
differences and class differences in these re- 
pects and the possible reasons for these con- 
ditions and for the differences. : 
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MAKING MAPLE SUGAR BY SECOND GRADE 


To the south and west of the campus there 
is a grove of maple trees and in different years 
past the children in the training school have 
had the pleasure of making maple syrup and 
sugar. We took a walk into the grove. The 
children, being familiar with the maple tree, 
recognized a good many at once, although the 
trip to the grove was a rather new experience 
to them. 

Our first problem was how to get the sap. 
The children decided that it would 


be neces- 


where the children 
tapped. 

From trees the 
much to the delight of the children. Their 
records showed that their “ favorite tree” gave 
them three gallons and three quarts of sap in 
The records showed that 
variation in temperature is necessary to a good 
flow. The best results were secured when the 
days were bright and the nights frosty. The 
children figured that out in this way: The sap 
went up into the branches when it was warm, 


located the trees 


some sap flowed readily, 


ihree days. also 





“THE TEACHERS AND 


One of them 


sary to make a hole in the tree. 


who was familiar with the brace-and-bit, sug- 
gested it, and his suggestion was accepted. In 
order that they might collect the sap easily, 
they determined to place the hole waist high. 
Carriers were needed to convey the sap from 
the tree to the container and spiles were made 
from a hollow fish pole. These spiles were 
about six inches in length, and each had a 
notch at one end for holding the pail. Mothers 


“ONE JANITOR BORED 


POUNDED 


HOLES 


must have been fairly bombarded for pails, 
for children brought many different sizes and 
kinds from home, many of which had to be re- 
turned, for we tapped only six trees. When 
everything was ready, a happy party of chil- 
dren and teachers, and two equally happy men, 
our janitors, departed for the maple grove, 


JANITORS WENT 


SPILES 


WITH US.” 


and down into the roots when it became colder. 
The sap was collected in dish pans, and taken 
to the domestic science laboratory by the chil- 
dren, where it was measured, the amount re- 
corded, and strained, for while it was always 
very clear it oftén contained flies and gnats. 
How to convert the sap into sugar and 
syrup was the next big problem. When the 
children started out they seemed to have a 
feeling that they were going into the industry 
on a large scale, for they brought orders of 





IN THE TREES, THE OTHER 
IN THE HOLES 


size from their homes. Their remarks 
indicated that they had little idea that the proc- 
used in both making the sugar and 
syrup were practically the same. However, 
when the time came for doing each, they were 
able to decide what to do from _ what 
they had observed in their mothers’ kit- 


some 


esses 
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“That Check 
from the 
TCU. 


will be the most welcome 
thing you ever received, 
for it always comes at a 
time of real need. 


“As welcome as _ the gol é 


flowers of spring” is an 
old expression, but the 


wa a 
flowers of spring never ‘ ‘The Best 


could be as welcome as 


a T. C. U. check on a Little bill-Payer 


“rainy day.” 


You Ever Saw 


When youre ill and unable to earn anything— 
And the Bills begin to rain in upon you— ° 
Nothing coming in and everything going out— 
That’s when a Teacher needs a T. C. U. cheek. 


What the T. C. U. Will Do for You 


It will pay you $50.00 a month when you are totally disabled by Accident or Confining Sickness, 
and $25.00 a month for illness that does not confine you to the house, but keeps you from work and re- 
quires medical attention at least once a week. After your policy has been maintained in continuous force 
for one year it will pay certain operation benefits in addition to other benefits. It will pay you a 20 
per cent. increase in sick benefits for two months when you are confined in an established hospital. 
It will pay you $50.00 a month when you are quarantined and your salary stopped. It pays reg 
ular indemnities of from $333 to $1,500 for major accidents, or for accidental loss of life. Al! bn 
efits are doubled for travel accidents sustained through railway, street car, or steamboat wreck 
Protects during the vacation period as well as during the school year. 


If you desire larger benefits, either for accidental death or monthly benefits, the T. C. U. will sup- 
ply your needs at a proportionately increased premium charge. 

Everybody’s doing it now—joining the “Don’t Worry” club by letting the T. C. U. share the risk 
of loss of income by reason of Sickness, Accident, and Quarantine. Always the sensible course, it has 
now become the popular one. 


We should like to send you a copy of our Booklet explaining fully the benefits of the T. C. U. 
to every teacher not now a member. Just sign, clip, and mail the coupon. It will place you under 
no obligation whatever. 


FREE INFORMATION COUPON 


Teachers Casualty {| To the T. C. U., 441 T. C. U. Bldg., Lincoln, Neb. 


| I am interested in knowing about your Protective 


— Benefits. Send me the whole story and booklet of 
Underwriters | Petimonias. 


SORE Ree EOE EEE O EEE EE OED EOOSEEES EES ESESES ESS ESESEERES EEE SESOS TEES 


—41'iT=~. CU. Building 


| 
| 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA : 
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chens We put the sap on to boil in 


dish pans and let it boil all afternoon for three 
afternoons without close watching. By this 
time it had becomg more like a syrup and in 
the last stages of cooking we watched it as 
closely as one would watch candy. The part 


PLAYING INDIAN IN 


After witnessing the pageant given by the 
upper grades commemorating the Pilgrim 
Fathers, the first grade children wanted to 
build a wigwam to play in. They thought they 
would know how to go at it better, if they 
knew something about how the Indians actually 
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we were using for sugar was ready tu pour 
when it formed threads. Through this work 
the children became thoroughly familiar with 


the term “evaporation” and most of them 


were able to use it glibly. 


THE FIRST GRADE 


was necessary for them to find out how the 
Indians made theirs. The teacher gave them 
just enough information, by use of pictures” 
and by telling, to enable them to make theipa 
dresses. One child did not have a burlap sack, 9 
but she was not to be outdone. She brought 4 














- 








SPECIAL DAY EXERCISES— PATRIOTISM AND DRAMATICS 
COMBINED. 


made theirs, so the teacher helped them to 
acquire the information. The poles were fur- 
nished them, and they brought burlap sacks 
from home and sewed them together to make 
the covering. 

When the covering was almost completed, 





a sugar sack, and asking for the crayolas pro- 
ceeded to make it beautiful by striping it in 
many colors. 

While they were sewing on the dresses they 
decided that they would like to give a play 
in the auditorium and invite their parents. In 
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NO SCHOOL IS COMPLETE 


they decided that they wanted to use the 
From that time on no one 
would give up his burlap, and it looked as if 
the covering would not be finished, but luckily 
some other material was found to piece it out. 
Before the children could make the dresses it 


sacks for dresses. 


WITHOUT A SAND TABLE. 


order that this might be accomplished the 





teacher suggested that they find out all they 
could about what the men, women, and chil- 
dren did. The result was a play which was, in < 


fact, largely pantomime. 
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MER, SETS 


A Whole School Library 
in One Set of Books 





H. B. Wilson, Superintendent of Schools, 
Berkeley, California, says of 
Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia: 


Be “.... The most miraculous educational 
effort that has ever been couched in book form” 


MrWilson’sletterreadsin part :““Merelytosaythattheyare Buffalo schools have 108 sets; Boston has 75 sets; Chicago 
interesting, well arranged and well adapted tothe purpose has 300; St. Louis, 44; Mi'waukee, 113; Los Angeles, 75. 
whichthepublishers had in mind in producing them isto use Sales Breakino R d 
justordinary language with reference toa most unusual pro- ales Dreaking Necores 
ductionwhich, from many standpoints, isthe most miracu- So the list reads... . . from coast to coast . . . . from the 
lous educational effort that has ever been couched in book _ largest city school systems to the smallest rural schools. 
fom. These encyclopedias are not only : 
interesting —they are charming and capti- : Edited by Famous Educators 
vating. The total result you have secured They ave proving of Four years of effort were required to pro- 
can be attributed to nothing less than a invaluable assistance to the duce C ompton Ss Pictured Encyclopedia. 
group of genuises at work upon a problem pupils and teachers from the rhe staff included 88 distinguished educa- 
m which they not only put their energy first Sg ae — tors, each an outstanding specialist in his 
ad soul, but their very life. I cannot write thought it cee Aang field. Photographic illustrations were gath- 
terms of too great praise, for they are, . cf books could take the place ered from every part of the world.... 
fom every standpoint, unusually attrac- cf a whole reference library as More than $450,000 was spent in prepara- 
tive, easily usable and serviceable.” thoroughly and inas fascinat- tion before a single book was printed.... 
prog Appear 9 $450,000, just to put Compton’s educa- 
ELsIE B. ELLIs, Principal, ‘ ; ; : i 
Endorsed by Educators Everywhere Ceniaiiens Silica tional pages in fascinating form for child- 


Theleading members of the N. E. A. have Clarendon, Va. ren and in modern usable form for teachers. 
put the stamp of their approval on Comp- 5th Edition 
ton’s Picture 4 Encyclopedia. Such men So great has been the demand for the finished work 
«s William B. Owen, A. E. Winship, George D. Strayer, that it is now in its fifth edition. If you are not already using Compton’s 
J.W. Searson W.C. Ba sley, join in unqualified praise of Pictured Encyclopedia, recommend it for purchase today. In quantity 
this mod ad > * Dee ; ? : ae gs E and quality of prepared material on school subjects . . . . from birds and 
ern educational tool. bees to coal and wheat . . . . it is equivalent to a whole school library. 
Already i . . 
. ay bettie etd —— = Write for Details 

Barely wo ian ¥ . =e 5 

years old, Compton's Fictur aa is wed you sample pages and special terms for teachers and 


iy swept the country. Never has any set of schools. Write today: address Dept. 329, F.E. COMPTON & COM- 
achieved s> remarkable a success in so short atime. PANY, 58 East Washington Strect, Chicago. 


(OMPTON'S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 


10 VOLUMES « 4000 PAGES « 8000 HALFTONE ILLUSTRATIONS 


Should Be in Every Classroom 
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They composed and learned to read the story 
of the play which follows :— 
SCENE I. 
The first grade had an Indian play. 
The Indian girls made dishes. 
Jean got the fire ready. 
Jean said: “ Firefly, put on the deer soup.” 
Doris cooked the soup. 
The Indians ate deer soup. 
Two Indian squaws told stories. 
All of the squaws went to sleep. 
It was night. 
SCENE II. 
The chief came in and hit on the war post. 
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The Indian warriors came running. 
They sat down in a circle for a council. 
The chief stood and said: “ The Sioux have 
stolen one of our boys.” 
Big Hunter said: “ Let’s have war.” 

“IT would rather have war than have a boy 
stolen,” said White Cloud. 
SCENE III. 

After the war they brought the boy back 
with them. 

The prisoners were behind them. 

The chief said: “ Let’s smoke the peace-pipe,” 

Then they smoked the peace-pipe. 


EXTENSION PLANS 


The Iowa State Teachers College is by far 
the 
in the United 


largest institution 


state teacher-training 
States. It the most elabo- 
rate equipment of any institution of the kind. 
There are 


has 


many outlying practice schools. 


There are many city practice schools in the 


neighboring city of Waterloo, but the chief 
difference between the Iowa State T 
College and = similar instituti 

states is the fact that it has 

centres in which regular tea ; 
work is done by the professors from Cedar 


Falls. 


OFFICE EFFICIENCY 


Dr. Homer H. Seerley is not only a man 
with a noble vision, but he is a past master 
in the perfection of detail. Every time we are 
there—and we are there so often that thev 
speak of me as one of the faculty, and had me 
in the photograph of the “Men of the 


Faculty "—I spend considerable time in study- 


ing the wonderful—yes, wonderful—records 
that have been kept from the first day that Dr. 
Seerley was at the helm—forty-eight 


us 
ago. 


vears 


For instance every professor who does ex- 


tension work of any kind for the college re- 








CLUB OF 


LEADERS OF 


ceives extra pay by the day for it, and it is 
entered. Every dollar that any member of the 
faculty receives for outside lecturing is entered, 
and the 
There is 


expenses attending it are entered. 
no limit to the amount of lecturing 
may do, nor to the pay one may receive, 
but it is a matter of record. This has elimi- 
nated vague criticism, and it is of inestimable 
value in critical times. 

This is only. one of a multitude of details 
that make the administration of Dr. Seerley 
for nearly 


one 


forty years so remarkable. 


CONSOLIDATED SCHOOLS 
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Why Teach Business Organization ? 


No other subject opens up to the young man or the young woman so many 
avenues of advancement. 


Business Organization charts the way to progress, and shows to the student in 
graphic form the opportunities that lie before him. It teaches the fundamental 
principles on which all sound business is founded. 


Business Organization should not be confined to students of commercial sub- 


jects, as every high school boy is a potential business man. 


Business Organization and Administration is easily taught. The subject is 
even more concrete and teachable than commercial law or economics. 


BUSINESS ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION 


By Dr. J. Anton deHaas 
Professor of Foreign Trade, New York University, 


has paved the way to the introduction of this fundamental business subject in more 
than one thousand schools—both public and private—in this country. 


Text $1.40 
Teacher’s Handbook Free to teachers 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


CHICAGO BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO LONDON 


OPEN GATES 


A Book of Poems for Boys and Girls 
of Junior High School Age 




















Compiled and Edited by SUSAN THOMPSON SPAULDING, formerly Instructor in 
Speech Arts, The Scarborough School, Scarborough, N. Y., and FRANCIS TROW 
SPAULDING, formerly Head of the Junior High School, The Park School, Buffalo, N. Y. 


"THE distinctive purpose of this anthology is to provide a large number of poems 
of a kind to inspire pupils of the junior high school grade with an appre- 
ciative love of poetry, through appeal to their special interests and im- 

agination. These are less of the type boys and girls “should know,” than poetry which, 

once knowing, they will treasure for the love of it. Readable and stimulating notes 
provide the background necessary to complete understanding of the poems. 


In its avoidance of commonplace textbook style, the book will do much to discourage 
the illusion that poetry is a mere by-product of “English” and teachers’ notebooks. This 
collection makes it rather a very real and inspiring part of the pupil’s own life. 


$1.20, postpaid. 








HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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An earnest and important appeal for a sane 
and sound research in secondary education. 
While it is personal to California it applies to 
many other states. It is issued by the High 
School Teachers’ Association of California, by 
Horace M. Rebok, its president, and Arthur H. 
Chamberlain, secretary, with the endorsement 
of the fcllowing state leaders :— 

“We hereby endorse’ the foregoing 
application, and pledge our co-operation: 
Will C. Wood, superintendent of public in- 
struction, State of California; E. P. Cubberley, 
dean of School of Education, Stanford Univer- 
sity; A. C. Olney, commissioner of secondary 
schools, State of California; Mark Keppel, 
- president, California Council of Education, 
‘California Teachers’ Association; W.W. Kemp, 
dean of school of education, University of Cali- 
fornia; Lester B. Rogers, dean of school of 
education, University of Southern California.” 

No department of research in the important 
field of secondary education is maintained by 
any agency, public or private, in the state of 
California. In this situation, the California 
High School Teachers’ Association, now fifteen 
years old, has begun to function as an organi- 
zation for the study, investigation and solution 
of problems in secondary education. 

In 1922 the Association, through a commit- 
tee of fifteen, began a critical study of some 
high school problems in California. In the 
membership of the committee the Association 
sought and secured the co-operation of the 
three universities in California possessed of 
colleges of education. Professor Charles E. 
Rugh, as chairman of the committee, repre- 
sented the University of California; Professor 
William M. Proctor represented Stanford Uni- 
versity; and Professor Frank C. Touton repre- 
sented the University of Southern California. 
The other members of the committee were 
drawn from the high school faculties and city 
administrative forces of the state. The results 
of the study conducted by the committee are 
contained in a volume of 406 pages published 
by the Association, in May, 1924, and entitled 
the “Report of the Committee of Fifteen of 
the California High School Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation on Secondary Education in California, 
1923.” 

The work thus far carried on by the Asso- 
ciation in the study of problems in secondary 
education has made manifest two concepts 
which are germane to any successful evalua- 
tion or reorganization of secondary educa- 
tion :— 

1. It is necessary to have at hand the great 
body of facts concerning the present system. 
These facts can be revealed only through an 
extensive and critical inquiry into the present 
problems involved in courses of study, methods 
of instruction, physical plant, and school ad- 
ministration. 

2. There must be universal professional in- 


SECONDARY EDUCATION RESEARCH 


October 9, 1924 


terest and co-operation among those responsible 
for the educational program. This problem 
is not only an academic one dealing with 
courses of study, methods of _ instruction, 
physical plant, and school administration, but 
it is also an equally important problem in 
practical psychology, in influencing the attitude 
of teachers toward an investigation of present 
problems in education and toward any sug- 
gested changes affecting reorganization. This 
teacher interest should be capitalized to its 
maximum proportions. To this end _ the 
éntire teaching body of the state has been 
included in the investigational program of the 
Association. 

While the studies so far made by the Asso- 
ciation are recognized by all educational forces 
to be very valuable, they are, after all, only a 
beginning. The studies are preliminary and 
foundational in character, and do not consti- 
tute in any sense a complete survey. How- 
ever, they do show conclusively the need for a 
continuance of a program of inquiry into 
secondary school conditions in state and nation. 
They point the way toward a plan by which 
California could be made the _ educational 
laboratory for investigations, the results of 
which would have nation-wide implications. 
Therefore, the Association at its annual meet- 
ing in Berkeley, July 15,1924, adopted unani- 
mously a resolution requesting its officers to 
take any necessary steps to provide for a fur- 
ther and more intensive study of secondary 
schocl problems’ throughout a period of years. 

There are six sections of the California 
Teachers’ Association which meet in widely 
separated parts of the state. Their meetings 
afford the only opportunity for the co-ordina- 
tor to meet in person the mass of high school 
teachers. The co-ordinator should also attend 
the annual meetings of the high school prin- 
cipals and the city and county superintendents. 
He will have occasion to confer personally 
with members of the committee of fifteen in 
their different localities and to visit a limited 
number of high school faculties which shall be 
engaged in work upon scientific problems. 

The experience of the committee of fifteen 
during the years 1922-24 shows that confer- 
ences of the entire committee are essential to 
the successful work of the committee. No 
committee would feel warranted in offering 
conclusions to the public without ample oppor- 
tunity for conference and discussion. Men 
and women on meagre salaries in our univer- 
sities and high schools cannot be expected to 
make trips half way across the state in a 
public service of this kind on personal expertise 
account. 

The Bureau of Research should be in 4 
position to request temporary release, for 
short periods, of members of high school facul- 
ties who are capable and willing to make scien- 
tific investigations on behalf of the Bureau. 
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we Announcing 2 


Stone’s 
silent Reading 


A new series of silent readers which furnishes specialized 
training in silent reading, under the general editorship of 
‘ CLARENCE R. STONE, author of “Silent and Oral Reading.” 


The books are intended to supplement basal readers. The content is based upon 
activities that make a strong appeal to children. Throughout the series the child is con- 
fronted with problematical situations that force him to think as he reads. The method 
develops co-operation and helpfulness through various group activities. 


BOOK ONE of the series, by Clarence R. Stone, assisted by Helen DeWerthern, 
Primary Teacher, St. Louis, Mo., is planned for use in the latter half of the first grade 


and the first part of the second grade. Full Suggestions to Teachers are included in the 
book. 


Book One. 51 illustrations in color. 60 cents, postpaid. Book Two in press. 








HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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Business Schools Everywhere 


are adopting for instruction purposes 
the latest Remington Model—the new 
Quiet 12. 


causes, it is enough to sit down before 
this new Remington and try it your- 
self. Then you will realize that here 








Never before—since the founding 
of the typewriter industry—has a new 
model of a writing machine won such 
immediate popularity with both teach- 
ers and students. 

The triumph of the Quiet 12 Reming- 
ton in the schools parallels its triumph 
in the business world—and is due to 
the same causes. To understand these 


is a typewriter possessing an all-around 
efficiency far surpassing any of the 
standards to which you have been ac- 
customed. These remarkable results 
have been obtained through many re- 
finements of construction which com- 
bine to make the operation of the 
machine simpler and quieter, and the 
day’s work easier, bigger and better. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
374 Broadway, New York 


Branches Everywhere 


. st 








REMINGTON 


STANDARD SINCE THE 
INVENTION OF THE 
WRITING MACHINE 
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REPORTS FROM THE EDUCATIONAL FIELD 


October 9, 1924 


[We shall appreciate it if those whe send in Reports and Documents will check notably important and 


progressive movements.] 


THE CHILD: HIS NATURE AND HIS NEEDS 


In this, its first important contribution, com- 
prised in a volume of nearly 500 pages, fully 
illustrated, the Children’s Foundation under- 
takes to review and interpret present-day 
knowledge pertaining to child nature, and to 
the well-being and education of children. The 
work is divided into three parts: The Present- 
Day Knowledge of Child Nature; The Present- 
Day Knowledge of Child Well-Being; and the 
Present-Day Knowledge of Child Education. 

Professor M. V. O’Shea is the editor-in-chief, 
and among the contributors are Commissioner 
Tigert, Director Bird J. Baldwin of the Uni- 
versity of Iowa, Professor Walter F. Dearborn 
of Harvard University, Professor E. A. Kirk- 
patrick of Massachusetts, Director William 
Healey of the Judge Baker Foundation, and 
Professor-Emeritus Winfield Scott Hall of 
Northwestern University. 

Copies of the book are distributed to con- 
tributors to the Children’s Foundation, Val- 
paraiso, Indiana. 

heogialeonbe 


ANALYSIS OF THE PLASTERER’S TRADE 


This is the third in the trade and industrial 
series issued by the Division of Vocational 
Education of the University of California. 

Plastering is one of the oldest of the build- 
ing crafts, and under the influence of modern 
building conditions, in which concrete is more 
and more being used in place of stone, it is 
once more taking its place among the building 
arts. That this is true is shown by the illus- 
trations of ceilings, pillars, domes, etc., elabo- 
rately executed in cement. 

The ancient Greeks used a fine lime plaster, 
examples of which have been found at 
Mycenae and other places. Decorative plaster 
work found a place in Rome, and Michael 
Angelo executed a very considerable amount 
of decorative stucco work in the palaces, 
churches and public buildings throughout Italy. 
The Roman invasion brought plaster work to 
England. About the middle of the thirteenth 
century “plaster of Paris” was introduced. 
Many fine examples of plaster work three and 
four hundred years old exist in England today. 

Early colonists from England brought the 
plasterer’s craft to America, but here it has 
not been developed so much as an art but as 
a trade in structural operations. In California 
the mild climate prevents frost and is more 
favorable for the development of cement con- 
struction than in any other state. The demand 
for plasterers is greater there than elsewhere 
and wages range from $1.25 to $1.50 an hour. 
Eight hours constitutes a working day with a 
forty-four-hour week. A competent plasterer 


must know his trade thoroughly, but his active 
service averages well toward forty years. The 
work is interesting. It affords a variety of 
problems, and in the ornamental phases of the 
trade it makes a strong appeal to ingenuity, 
initiative and pride in craftsmanship. 

The plastering trade course at the University 
is carefully planned and correlated with other 
subjects. 

a 


PHYSICAL EXAMINATIONS FOR TEACHERS 


One of the features of the health program 
of the Seattle schools is the physical examina- 
tion of teachers and janitors. None may con- 
tinue in the service who have not been exam- 
ined or who do not maintain a maximum of 
efficiency. It is estimated that this is worth 
fifty thousand dollars a year to the taxpayers. 
The fact that the teachers and janitors are 
conscious of a possible medical examination 
at any time keeps them ever watchful of and 
guarding their health. 


—_—9——— 


TRIENNIAL REPORT OF THE SEATTLE SCHOOLS 


Some cities are so very busy doing interest- 
ing things that they cannot stop tc tell us 
about them. This is the case with Seattle, and 
the triennial report is brimful of progressive 
ideas. . 

The scope of the schools is wide, including, 
besides the regular elementary and_ high 
schools, continuation schools, opportunity 
classes for retarded pupils, school for the deaf, 
sight-saving classes, speech classes, special 
classes, hospital classes, evening schools, vaca- 
tion schools, and parental schools. 

The Child Study Laboratory maintains an 
observation class where exceptional children 
who are either specially gifted or who find 
difficulty in carrying on the work of the grade 
are given advice and guidance by experts in 
child psychology. 

The American character of the school en- 
rollment is especially noticeable, although 
there are some buildings in which the “ melt- 
ing pot” function is becoming apparent. 

In discussing the use of intelligence tests 
Superintendent Thomas Cole makes a _ very 
clear distinction between the group and the 
individual test. The group test, he says, is for 
classification; it merely indicates the group to 
which the child belongs. The individual test 
on the other hand is an instrument of diag- 
nosis and provides a means for study in cases 
where there is a discrepancy between the 
results of the group tests and the school 
progress. According to the Illinois test given 
in April, 1922, the Seattle children exceeded 
the standard score in every grade. 
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BOOK TABLE 


[No publisher or author dictates one line that goes on this page. Nothing is said on this page that the Editor or 


his official representative does not believe to be true.] 


FIRST COURSE IN ALGEBRA. By Joseph A. Ny- 
berg, M. S., instructor in Mathematics, Hyde Park High 
School, Chicago. New York, Cincinnati, Chicago, At- 
lanta, Boston: American Book Company. 

Mr. Nyberg attacks the problem of high school algebra 
by using up-to-date problems, with more problems about 
motor cars than about lengths of rivers, more about affairs 
of business than of traditional conditions. His transition 
from arithmetic to algebra comes early and frequently in 
the beginning of the book. He attains clearness in the in- 
troduction of every new kind of problem by calling atten- 
tion to the way the new occasion arises, always making 
clear the difference between these and previous equations. 
Another feature of his book is that he never begins a 
chapter with definitions. When a pupil needs to express 
his ideas in a new way the terminology is given. He makes 
generous use of graphs and has many devices in making ‘t 
easy for non-mathematical students to appreciate the sig- 
nificance of graphs. The book is intended for the first 
year’s work in high school. 


WHAT IS AMERICANISM? American Ideals as Ex- 
pressed by the Leaders of Our Country. Compiled and 
Prepared by Guy M. Wilson, Ph.D., Boston University. 
New York, Newark, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco: 
Silver, Burdett and Company. 

It was of high significance to New England when Boston 
University brought Dr. Guy M. Wilson from Iowa to 
Boston, from one. of the leading agricultural colleges of 
America—Ames, Iowa,—to one of New England’s lead- 
ing and most progressive universities. It has meant as 
much to Dr. Wilson as it has meant to New England if 
we may judge by his prominence and popularity on the 
educational platform, and by the quantity and quality of 
his published work. “What Is Americanism?” is one of 
the most wholesome and inspiring publications along the 
line creation of patriotic sentiment and action that has 
come from the press. It builds up a set of right ideals and 
wholesome attitudes. 

The most notable feature is its approach to the subject. 
The student learns first of all twentieth century issues and 
contemporary men from the writings and addresses of such 
men as Coolidge, Harding, Wilson, Taft and Roosevelt. It 
makes all earlier writers contribute directly to the need of 
today. They are the springs that feed the patriotic life 
of today. There are thrilling contributions from the writ- 
ings of thirty-six American master statesmen. First by 
nine of the Presidents of the last sixty years, by nine of 
the mighty men from the Revolutionary to the Civil War, 
closing with fourteen by Samuel Gompers, Charles W. 
Eliot, Henry Van Dyke, Carrie Chapman Catt, Frances E. 
Willard, Louis Kossuth, David I. Walsh and other leaders. 
It is a remarkable collection of sentiments that can but 
make the best of citizens. 





A LABORATORY MANUAL OF CHEMISTRY. By 
George Howard Bruce, Horace Mann School for Boys, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. New-World 
Science Series. Edited by John W. Ritchie. Yonkers- 
on-Hudson, New York, 2126 Prairie avenue, Chicago: 
World Book Company. 

Michael Pupin in his autobiography, “From Immigrant 
to Inventor,” for which he received $25,000, the Pulitzer 

Prize for the best biography of the year 1923, says that 


while trying to appreciate science he was told that he could 
never get a scientific thrill until he did genuine laboratory 
work, which required both thought and action. That was 
the key to science, and Tyndall of Cambridge, England, ad- 
vised him to go to Berlin and work in the laboratory with 
Helmholtz. Accepting this advice was the beginning of a 
career that has brought fame and fortune to the Serbian 
peasant lad in his American life. 

This has been the point of view of George Howard 
Bruce in the preparation of this exceptionally valuable 
Chemical Laboratory Manual for use in high schools. His 
line of procedure is one that makes the student think 
clearly and definitely before he uses any chemicals in any 
experiment. 

A student knows in advance what he is to do, how he 
is to do it, why he is to do it and what the results should 
be if he does the right thing in the right way at the right 
time. 


























































































A BRIEF ENGLISH LITERATURE. By Abby Willis 
Howes. Revised. Cloth. With Portraits. 231 pages 
(4 by 7). Boston, New York, Chicago: D. C. Heath 
and Company. 

This is the neatest little book of English Literature that 
we have seen. It begins with the early Anglo-Saxon 
literature, presenting in an interesting way Beowulf, the 
Epic of Heathen England, of Caedmon, the poet of Chris- 
tian England. There is not a dull paragraph in the fifteen 
pages to the Norman Conquest, nor in the eight pages from 
the Conquest to the Age of Chaucer in the fourteenth cen- 
tury. From that time on to the present day of Thomas 
Hardy, Rudyard Kipling, Sir James Matthew Barrie, 
Joseph Conrad, Arnold Bennett, Herbert George Wells, 
Gilbert Keith Chesterton, Alfred Noyes, and George Ber- 
nard Shaw it runs along delightfully with full-page por- 
traits of Geoffrey Chaucer, William Shakespeare, John Mil- 
ton, John Dryden, Alexander Pope, Samuel Johnson, Sir 
Walter Scott, Lord Byron, William Makepeace Thackeray, 
George Eliot, Thomas Carlyle, and Tennyson. 


There are many helps and a literature map of England, 
Scotland and Wales. 


PENMANSHIP, TEACHING AND SUPERVISION. 
3y Leta Severance Hiles, supervisor of Penmanship, 
Long Beach, California. Cloth. Published by Jesse 
Ray Miller, 3474 University avenue, Los Angeles. 

Miss Hiles has dealt with the whole subject of penman- 
ship in an attractive, inspiring, professional way with 4 
purpose to have penmanship so taught that from the first 
children shall relish the lesson hour. She eliminates every 
thing that is merely mechanical. She breathes into the 
lesson a spirit of achievement. She protests against having 
teachers of penmanship mere scolds because of failure to 
reach perfection. 

Miss Hiles keeps ever in mind that the teacher and 
supervisor of penmanship has three distinct problems to 
solve—the commercial factor, the educational factor and 
the educational value of the lesson. She magnifies the 
conservation of health and the economy of time. 

Miss Hiles insists the supervisor must have and cultivate 
personality, and must be a genuine leader of teachers as 
well as of children. 
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THE STORY READER. Book One. By Sara Cone 


Bryant. Cloth. Unique illustrations. Boston, New 
York, Chicago, San Francisco: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. 


One advantage in doing the book reviewing myself for 
the Journal of Education for thirty-nine years is that all 
progress has been distinctly felt as well as seen. Sara 
Cone Bryant's latest book, delightful in every way, means 
more to me, probably, than to any one else, because we 
were the first editor, we think, who unqualifiedly boosted 
the idea of a real story for a school text. It was “Arlo,” 
which no schoolbook house would publish because there 
would be no use for it, hence no sale for it. We ventured 
the most ardent championship of “Arlo,” which the author 
had to publish himself, and the school world knows the 
rest of that story. 

The story of Gordon is a real serial for little people, an 
original continued story, based on the real life of some 
real children. While we have had nothing whatever to do 
with the creation of this charming story of Gordon and 
his friends, who sub-consciously practice the ordinary 
virtues of courtesy, obedience and courage, we can but re- 
call our faith in just such a book when no schoolbook pub- 
lisher would think of issuing such a book. 

Another evolution interests me. It is real child lan- 
guage. Think of Houghton Mifflin Company, super 
critical in language, having children and their parents 
having “lunch.” A“lunch” counter has given the cold 
shivers to “literary people,” who would as soon have said 
“gents” as “lunch,” but Miss Bryant now realizes that 
“luncheon under the tree” would be stilted. 

Yes, and Gordon says: “Oh, my! Oh, my!” when the 
balloon man loses all his balloons. We have genuinely 
enjoyed “The Story Reader” and we know that little peo- 
ple will enjoy it as much or more. 


TEACHING: A BUSINESS. Practical Suggestions as 
to School Management. By Marion Greenleaf Kirk- 
patrick. Cloth. 202 pages. Boston: Little, Brown, and 
Company. 

The author of this sensible and attractive series of talks 
with teachers has been a teacher and superintendent. From 
experience as a lecturer these chapters have been created. 
It is a most remarkable book, the most remarkable book on 
the teaching business that we have known. It might have 
been written by a pessimist but for the fact that for every 
mischief-making, quarrelsome, Uriah MHeepish teacher 
there is a noble contrast. There have been writers of the 
doleful side of school life but just now, and usually the 
teacher has been a saint, a suffering, abused, helpless 
mortal, but this Kirkpatrick, Marion Greenleaf, has seen 
some of the other kind, and draws a picture true to life 
of both kinds of teachers, both kinds of Boards of Educa- 
tion. 

Here are a few of his appreciative sentences: “Teachers, 
generally speaking, are a superior type of individuals and, 
measured for citizenship, will rank very high. It is prob- 
able that no other class of citizens puts forth anything like 
the amount of disinterested effort for its fellowmen, puts 
more love and affection into work, or does more to dignify 
labor than does the teacher. . . . There are very good rea- 
sons why teachers are left out of many social affairs, but 
none of these reasons is disparaging to the teacher... . 
It is just possible that the individual who chafes under the 
apparent neglect of the teacher in social affairs hardly be- 
longs in the profession in which responsibilities are so 

Cs on I am thinking of the incongruity of a person 
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in the position of a teacher being petty and mean and be- 
cause of it making those about her unhappy and herself 
unhappy, too. . . . One who cannot be happy is either sick 
or lacks self-control and the power of self-direction.” 

The story of Gene Lowell is the story of some teachers 
and superintendents whom I know. She had taught suc- 
cessfully, was a graduate of a good high school and of a 
state normal school, was highly professionalized, and in 
applying: for a position told the secretary of the board of 
education that she was entirely competent to do the work 
for which she applied, but wanted it understood that she 
was not to be harassed by interference or advice from 
any one. 

Anna B. Lord knew not childhood, children were live 
examples of human depravity. She had but one thing in 
her school and that one thing was quiet, absolute. “Order” 
was supreme, individual pupils, whole classes of pupils, 
and teachers as well, walked on tiptoe. 


“Teaching: A Business” is a series of chapters of teach-. 


ers good, bad, and indifferent, every case one that we could 
duplicate from our observation. 

The “Foreword” tells the spirit of “Teaching: A Busi- 
ness.” 

“The true teachers are those who have the spirit that 
craves not emoluments of money nor of honor, but an in- 
creased wealth of knowledge and moral power; who count 
life dear that they may finish the course; who believe that 
it is only they who lose their lives that find them; who be 
lieve that lives may be lost and found in life’s ‘virgin 
trails.’ 

“When the true teachers come to the end of the trail and 
are ready to cross the lake, the roaring waters will recall 
grateful remembrance of past joys; the beautiful rainbows 
that hang low amid the dashing spray will reflect glories 
of a world where all good deeds are recorded, and those 
who live and wait in the Cabins Beyond will be holding 
lights in the windows for them.” 

There are teachers who will welcome such a view of 
the teacher’s life, and there are teachers who will protest 
vehemently at insinuation that they crave “emoluments of 
money or of honor.” 


ELEMENTS OF SOCIAL SCIENCE. An Introductioa 
to the Study of Life in Human Society. By Henry 
Pratt Fairchild, Ph. D., New York University. Illus 
trated by Francis J. Rigney. New York: The Mae- 
millan Company, 

Dr. Fairchild distinguishes clearly between a knowledge 
of the principles of Social Science and its problems. He 
also appreciates that every life experience is a complex of 
several of the chief aspects of human association, and 
realizes that Social Science in its extension trails into 
economics, anthropology, civics, political science as well 
as sociology. He keeps true to his purpose to consider in- 
troducing principles as an approach to any of the sub: 
divisions of Social Science. 

Rarely have we seen a book in which so many of the 
illustrations were drawn especially for the illumination of 
the text. There are innumerable illustrations which can- 
not be made by photographing anything already in exis- 
tence. Fully half of the illustrations of this book have 
never been used by any other book because never wanted 
by any other author. This is another way of saying that 
the illustrations are definitely illuminating. We keenly 
appreciate what the author elects to have students learn 
of the Elements of Social Science and especially the way 
he would have them learn it. 
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acceptable as news. 





Dr. George Daniel Olds will be in- 
augurated as the ninth president of 
Amherst College on November 14. 









Every public school pupil of the 
City of New York who needs eye 
glasses but cannot afford to pay for 
them will be provided both with the 
preliminary eye test and the glasses, 
free of charge, by Dr. Barnett L. 
Becker, wealthy optician. 

Dr. Becker said that for some time 
he had been seeking the most appro- 
priate way in which to show his 
gratitude for the opportunity he found 
on coming here from Poland, twenty 
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years ago, a penniless immigrant. He 
decided today to offer assistance to 
needy school children with defective 
eyesight, estimating the gift will cost 
him about $20,000. 





“Heredity”—The most remarkable 
study in education and heredity ever 
made—begins in this issue. The four 
issues containing this study will be 
sent to any addfess for 25 cents. 





Corcoran Hall, the new lecture hall 
and laboratory building of George 
Washington University, will be dedi- 
cated on October 28, and at about the 
same time ground will be broken for 
the new Law School building of the 
university. A new gymnasium in the 
same block as the other new buildings 
is nearing completion. 


The George Washington University 
debate team will meet the Cambridge 
University team in Washington on 
October 20. The question to be de- 
bated is: ‘Resolved, that modern 
democracy is not consistent with per- 
sonal liberty.” The British team will 
support the affirmative of the ques- 
tion; George Washington the nega- 
tive. 

Pomona College, Claremont, Cali- 
fornia, had literally several hundred 
more applicants for admission to the 
freshman class than the “limitation 
for quality” could accept. The fac- 
ulty is strengthened in number and the 
equipment is heightened in quality 
while the enlarged campus is one of 
the best in America. 


A Naval Reserve Officers course has 
been established at George Washing- 
ton University with the assistance of 
the United States Navy Department. 
The course is elective and covers the 


EDUCATION IN ACTION 


This department is open to contributions from anyone connected with schools or school events in any part of 
the country. Items of more than local interest relating to any phase of school work or school administration are 
Contributions must be signed to secure insertion. 


full four years of undergraduate work. 
At least three hours per week on 
naval subjects will be required during 
the first year. The naval subjects 
covered will be credited toward the 
university degree. The Navy Depart- 
ment will arrange to send students 
who enroll as reserve midshipmen on 
the regular practice cruise with mid- 
shipmen from the Naval Academy. 
The Practice Squadron has, for sev- 
eral years, and will undoubtedly con- 
tinue to visit foreign countries in 
Europe and_ elsewhere. Lieutenant 
Commander H. H. Frost, U. S. N., 
will be in charge of the course at 


George Washington University. 
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Yankton College, South Dakota, has 
increased its enrollment twenty-five 
per cent. over the opening a year ago. 
George W. Nash enters upon his 
presidential service at the next semes- 
ter, President Henry Kk. Warren 
having consented to act during the 
opening semester of the year. Dr. 
Warren is the dean of educators in 
the state, and no one_ rivals him in 
public appreciation. Dr. Nash comes 
with an important wealth of exper- 
ience, which assures success. 


Miss Addie N. Johnston, for fiity 
years a teacher in the public schools 
of the state, died at her home in 
Greenwich Village, Massachusetts, on 
August 31. She was a beneficiary of 
the State Retirement Association, 
having given up active service six 
years ago at the age of seventy. 


C. E. Wright, superintendent of the 
George Junior Republic, Chino, Cali- 
fornia, was prominent in Philippine 
educational activities. The Chino 
Republic is one of the best in the 
United States. It has had the direc- 
tion of expert educators who have also 
been devoted to the promotion of the 
better life of wayward boys. 


William H. Palmer, Brownsdale, 
Minnesota, now ninety-one years old, 
began teaching seventy-one years ago, 
in a log schoolhouse in Grant County, 
Wisconsin. He taught in several 
country schools, in Prairie du Chien, 
Wisconsin, in Elkador and Nashua, 
Iowa, and in Preston, St. Charles, Le 
Roy and Brownsdale, Minnesota. 

Dr. John Wesley Laird, until re- 
cently the president of Albion College, 
Michigan, has severed his connection 
with the denomination with which he 
was affiliated as president of a de- 
nominational college. 


“Heredity’"—The most remarkable 
study in education and heredity ever 
made—begins in this issue. The four 
issues containing this study will be 


oO 


sent to any address for 25 cents. 


Columbus, Hastings, Grand Island, 
North Platte, Lincoln, Norfolk, 
Beatrice, Chadron, Kearney, Nebraska, 
are encouraging the formation of 
school clubs. State surveys conducted 
by Omaha art and science clubs show 
a general response in answer to queries 
regarding organization. 
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HORACE MANN 


Personally and Professionally 
By A. E. Winsuip 


By far the best one-volume Life and Times of Horace Mann was 
written by the editor of the Journal of Education for the Annivers- 
ary of his birth, 1896, at the request of Dr. William T. Harris. It 
is the only true-to-life story of America’s one immortal educator. 
Many circumstances conspired to give Mr. Winship unprecedented 
knowledge of Horace Mann and his times. 


The plates were destroyed by fire soon after the edition was 
published. So great has been the call for it, that it will be published 
in the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION §in the issues of November 6, 13 


of Education will be sent to any address for fifty cents. 
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# MEETINGS TO BE HELD 


OCTOBER. 


9-10: Upper Peninsula Educati 
Association, Marquette, Michigan” 


15-16-17: Annual meeting of the 
American Child Health  Associs. 
tion, Grand Avenue Temple, Kap. 
sas City, Missouri. 


16-18: Kansas State Teachers’ Aggp, 
ciation, Topeka, Hays, Hu 
— a A ‘chine 
ndiana State Teachers’ A 
tion, Indianapolis. “= 
16-20: California Teachers’ As 
tion, Bay Section, Oakland and Sy 
Francisco. 


18-20: Kansas History Teach 
sociation, Topeka. “> 


20: American Public Health 
ciation, Detroit, Michigan. “= 


23-25: West Virginia Ed 
sociation, Bluefield. wor 


24-25: New Hampshire Societ 
Vocational Education, Concord. . 


27-31: Washington Education 
ciation, Walla Walla and Tacs 


28: Northern Baptist Educati 
ciety, Holyoke, Mass. =o 


29-30: Illinois City Superi 
Sinatiee, Peoria. a 
inois State School B . 
jana hg oard Associa. 


30-31: Maine Teachers’ 
Bangor. 


30-31.1:West Tennessee 
Association. P. 
tary, Germantown. 


Association, 


Education 
Callis, Secre. 


30-November 1: Rhode Isl-né Insti- 
tute of Instruction, Provides tl 


31: Franklin County Teach \. 
sociation, Greenfield ge se: 


31-November 1: New Jersey Physi- 
Raman Association, Atlantic 


30-31-November 1: Northeast Mis- 
souri Teachers Association. H, 6, 
Swanson, secretary, Kirksville, Mo, 


NOVEMBER. 


1: Association of American Univer 
sities, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


6-7-8: Colorado Education Associa- 
tion, Denver, Grand Junction, 
and Pueblo. H. B. Smith, State 
Secretary, 520 Commonwealth 
Building, Denver. 


6.7-8: Annual meeting of Wisconsin 
Teachers’ Association, Milwaukee. 
E. G. Doudna, Secretary, Madison. 


6: Wisconsin History Teacbers’ As- 
sociation, Milwaukee. 


6-8: Minnesota Educational Associa- 
tion, St. Paul. 
Iowa Society of Social 
Teachers, Des Moines. 
Iowa_ State Teachers’ Association, 
Des Moines. 
Colorado Education Association, 
— Junction, Pueblo, and Den- 
Iowa Association 
Teachers, Ames. 


8-11: Seventh National Conference 
of American Country Life Associa- 
tion, Columbus, Ohio. 


Science 


of Mathematics 


13: Massachusetts Superintendents’ 
Association. 

13-14: New England Association of 
School Superintendents. 


24-26: The Central Section of Call- 
fornia Teachers’ Association # 
Bakersfield, Fresno, Visalia and 
Merced. Superintendent L. 
Chenoweth, of Kern County, Presi- 
dent; Superintendent W. J. Cooper 
of Fresno, Chairman of Progral 
Committee. 
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$-11: Arkansas State Teachers’ As- 

“sociation, Little Rock. 

10-i1: National Association of State 
Universities in the United States of 
America, Chicago, Illinois. 

1: Wemen’s Educational and In- 
dustrial Union, Boston, Mass. 

1-14: National League of Compul- 
sory Education Officials, Windsor, 
Canada. 

12-14: Nebraska Home Economics 
Associatiux, Lincoln. 

13-14: Association of Urban Uni- 
versities, Akron, Ohio. 

18: Farmers Educational Co-opera- 
tive Union, Springfield, Missouri. 
20-22: High Schoo] Conference, Uni- 

versity of Illinois, Urbana. 

21: lllinois Association of Teachers 
of English, Urbana. 

24-25: South Dakota Commercial 
Teachers Association, Sioux Falls. 

24-26: New York State Science 
Teachers’ Association, Buffalo. 

New York State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Rochester. 

South Dakota Education Associa- 
tion, Sioux Falls. 

26-28: Public School Trustees Asso- 
ciation of Virginia, Richmond. 

27: Co-operative Education Associa- 
tion of Virginia, Richmond. 

Texas State Teachers’ Association, 
(colored), Palestine. 

Home Economics Association of 
Texas, San Antonio. ‘ 
Virginia State Kindergarten _Pri- 
mary Teachers’ Association, Rich- 
mond. ; 

Missouri Valley Commercial Teach- 
ers’ Association, Kansas City. 

27-23: National Council of Teachers 
of English, St. Louis, Missouri. 
Iowa Association of Science Teach- 
ers, Des Moines. 

Texas State Teachers’ Association, 
San Antonio. 

$8-29:Central Association of Science 
and Mathematics Teachers, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Association of Colleges and _  Pre- 
paratory Schools of the Middle 
States and Maryland, Philadelphia, 
Penn. 

Maryland State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Baltimore. 

29: Association of Modern Language 
Teachers of the Middle States and 
Maryland. 

DECEMBER. 
1-6:Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools of the Southern 
States, Memphis, Tennessee. 
Pennsylvania State Modern Lan- 
guage Association, Philadelphia. 

27: American Historical Association, 
Richmond, Virginia. 

27-28: American Mathematical So- 
ciety, New York City. 

27-29: American Association for 
er Legislation, Washington, D. 


American Philological Association, 
Princeton, New Jersey. 
Geological Society of America, 
Washington, D. C. 
7-30: American Political Science 
Association, Washington, D. C. 
27-31: Botanical Society of America, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


* 29-31: Modern Language Associa- 


tion of America. 
American Psychological Associa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 
Pennsylvania State Education As- 
sociation, Erie. 
Oregon State Teachers’ Association, 
Portland. 
National Commercial Teachers’ 
Federation, Louisville, Kentucky. 
American Association of Teachers 
of Journalism, Minneapolis. 
29-30: National Council of Geog- 
raphy Teachers, Washington, D. C. 
29: Montana State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Helena. 
29-January 3, 1925: American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of 
Science, Washington, D. C. (Per- 
Manent secretary, Burton E. Liv- 
ingston, Smithsonian Institution, 
Washington, D. C.) 
JANUARY, 1925. 
5-10: Association of American Col- 
leges, Chicago, Illinois. 

6-8: Conference of Church Workers 
in Universities, Chicago, Illinois. 
16: Louisville Educational Associa- 
tion, Louisville, Kentucky. 

FEBRUARY. 


22-26: Department of Superinten- 
@ence, Cincinnati.‘ Ohio. 
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* * TEACHERS’ AGENCIES rd * 


BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 


Exceptional vacancies for available teachers 


Superior teachers for emergency positions 


BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 
301-303 East Washington Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 


ALBERT TEACHERS: AGENCY nn ce 
Guenken Promotion. 


Par everywhere. 
>» E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Best Schools, Col- 
437 Fifth Ave., New York. leges and Normals 
Symes Bidg., Denver, Colo. Seskicn.  “Renakiee 
Peyton, Bldzg., Spokane, Wn. As a Business.” 

















39TH YEAR 





MERICAN :: : TEACHERS’ AGENCY introduces to Colleges, 

and FOREIGN . _ , Sehools and Families, 

AE sal tags —— a, Principals, Assistants, Tutors 
, lor every department of instruction; rec 3 2g 

Schools to parents. Call on or address a 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


j recommends teachers and has fill 
hundreds of high grade conianeene 
(up to $5,000) with excellent teach- 
ers. Established 1889. No charge 


: employers, none for registration 
, “ a~« « > 7 a 
sirable place or know where a teacher may be wanted sou ene” for any de- 
. ay t yé > address . i 
Geer eee ee eee y be wanted, address H. S. Kellogg, 








people. We 
Charles W. Mulford, Prop. '®8!ster only reliable 
Established 1855 BRANCH OFFICES: candidates. Services 
1386 Euclid Avenue fr : 
Cleveland, Ohio. ree to school officials. 
406 Union Trust Building 
Pittsburgh, Pa, 


SGHERMERHOR TEACHERS’ AGENCY 4 svrerior agency tor 
366 FIFTH AVENUE superior 
New York City 











WILLARD W. ANDREWS, Pres. F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Seey 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions 


We receive calls for teachers from every state in the Union and ean 
certainly be of service to those who wish to teach and WHO ARE 
QUALIFIED TO DO GOOD WORK. 


74 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS 











WINSHIP We have unusual facilities for placing 


teachers in every part of the country. 


TEACHERS’ 6 Beacon St. . . Boston, Mass. 
AGENCY Reng Distance Telephone ALV peri. 


se meeieeieieiiamanmesammmmmummmenemaesaiaaiiaaieeie 
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Primary and Intermediate Texts 





THE LANGUAGE GARDEN : 
A Primary Language Book 


By 
Inez M. Howarp, AticE HAwTHorneE, and Mar Howarp 


“The Language Garden” is so simply written that its instruc- 
tions can easily be read and followed by children in the second or 
third grade and it provides a course suitable for use in those grades. 
It supplies, by means of language games and other material, exercise 
in oral composition, in simple written composition, in vocabulary 
development, and in the correction of common speech errors. Selec- 
tions for reproduction, dramatization, and memorizing are provided. 
There are numerous entertaining drill and review lessons. Since it 
is designed for the use of pupils, “The Language Garden” supplies 
highly motivated material for silent reading. 


Price, $0.80 


FIRST LESSONS IN GEOGRAPHY 


By 
Puitiep A. KNow.tTon 


With an introduction by Frank M. McMurry 


This basal textbook in geography, for upper primary and lower 
intermediate grades, combines extreme simplicity of thought and 
diction with comprehensiveness of subject matter. With an exposi- 
tion of the outstanding facts regarding food, clothing, shelter, power, 
transportation, and communication are interwoven, always in natural 
context, the rudiments of simple descriptive and locative geography. 


Price, $0.96 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


Chicago Boston 
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